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Abstract 

The purpose of this research study is to find out and compare the use of LI as a teaching strategy by native and non¬ 
native instructors in elementary level EFL classrooms at a preparatory program of a foundation (non-profit, private) 
university in Istanbul, Turkey. Specifically, the study aims to investigate the perceptions of native and non-native 
teachers of English about the use of LI as a teaching strategy in their classrooms, explore how often and for what 
different teaching purposes they use learners’ LI, and lastly, find out their reflections about LI use in their classroom 
practices. The participants of this study were 30 EFL instructors (N=15 native, N=15 non-native) teaching elementary 
level learners at a foundation (non-profit, private) university in Istanbul, Turkey. The data were collected through a 
questionnaire (N=30), classroom observations (N=8) and think aloud protocols (N=8). The findings revealed that both 
native and non-native instructors had a highly positive attitude towards the use of LI as a teaching strategy and they 
believed that it has a supportive role both for learning and teaching effectively in elementary level monolingual classes. 

Keywords: LI Use; Teaching Strategy; Native Instructors; Non-native Instructors, Monolingual Classroom; Think 
Aloud; English as a Foreign Language (EFL). 

1. Introduction 

Language learning and communication is a universal experience for people in all cultures. Children in all parts of the 
world develop their communication skills through acquiring language in the context of their own culture. Thus, they 
take the first steps to understanding the world around them and start interpreting it with their mother tongue. With 
rapidly globalizing world, however, people started to interpret the world around them not only through their mother 
tongue but also the universal language of the world; English. 

Crystal (2000) estimates that there are 1.5 billion speakers of English around the globe, which means that one in four of 
the world’s population communicates in this common language. In other words, one’s proficiency in mother tongue is 
no longer adequate for him/her to communicate in the world s/he is in unless s/he speaks English because it has become 
the global language of communication in all areas of social life; business, economy, diplomacy, media, academy etc. 
With this growing need and demand to learn the language of the world, English has also become a necessity for 
effective communication in higher education worldwide; and is the primary language of instruction, which makes it a 
requirement for many college and university students. However, for students who have not been exposed to English 
previously, this is a great challenge. They need to equip themselves with the necessary language skills and strategies in 
one year to be proficient enough to follow their undergraduate studies. Preparatory programs of universities, which 
promise to make students confident and fluent language users within a year so that they can successfully start their 
departmental studies, usually meet this need of learners. In order to offer the best opportunities for learners, preparatory 
programs try to hire qualified instructors in their fields, and implement the latest and most effective approaches in 
language teaching. 

In Turkey, most English Language preparatory programs value the variety of instructors they employ and thus, they hire 
both native speaker instructors and non-native speaker instructors. Specifically, native instructors are mainly preferable 
due to their more comfortable and natural way of using the language. What’s more, their repertoire of vocabulary and 
expressions are usually much richer compared to non-natives, which provides learners a more authentic learning 
experience. Non-native English instructors, on the other hand, can help and guide learners better in their language 
learning adventure as once they were conscious language learners and thus they are well aware of the possible problems 
the learners might experience when learning a new language. In addition to that, non-native English instructors have 
another important advantage over native English instructors; speaking learners’ LI. Although some non-native 
instructors prefer not to use LI at all, great many of them benefit from learners’ mother tongue in teaching. 
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Many native English instructors, who have spent considerable time in the country they work, improve their proficiency 
well enough to use the official language of that country. Interestingly, some of these instructors turn this into their 
advantage and benefit from it in their teaching practice. Specifically, they state that LI is an essential part of the 
language learner identity and they consider the ‘informed use’ of it by the teacher as a great lifesaver. Some of them 
even indicate that they use learners’ LI as a fun element in the classroom because hearing a foreigner using their own 
mother tongue astonishes most of the learners. 

Non-native instructors, on the other hand, generally make use of their own mother tongue more for making explanations 
and clarifications to highlight important language points. They argue that LI helps them compare the systems of two 
languages and they usually benefit from metalanguage in LI while doing so. This, alone, shows that native and non¬ 
native teachers use learners’ LI as a teaching strategy for completely distinct purposes. 

Based on these overviews, it is clear that the use of LI as a teaching strategy in EFL classroom is still a controversial 
debate among EFL instructors and institutions. Mattioli (2004) believes that majority of language teachers tend to have 
assumptions about mother tongue use, depending on the way in which they were taught. According to Nazary (2008) 
many language teachers strongly believe that even a single word from the mother tongue should not be used in the EFL 
classroom and these teachers are the advocates of the ‘Monolingual Approach’. Monolingual approach defends the idea 
that L2 should be the sole language of instruction to maximize exposure and learning of the target language and 
therefore the approach claims that the ideal teacher should be a native teacher (Miles, 2004). However, the monolingual 
approach has many criticisms. Miles (2004) supports the use of LI and regards the monolingual approach as 
‘impractical’ because he believes that exposure to target language is not sufficient for learning and NS teachers are not 
necessarily the best teachers for language instruction. According to Cook (2001), LI always exists in learners’ minds, 
and therefore, it would be artificial and even ineffective to avoid its use. Furthermore, as Macaro (2009) suggests 
restriction of mother tongue from the communicative EFL classroom could eventually provide fewer cognitive and 
metacognitive opportunities to learners. 

In addition, there is a large population of instructors who stoutly defend the need of LI under certain circumstances as it 
can enhance learning. The main argument for its defense is the facilitative role of LI in teaching. As Harbord (1992) 
points out, majority of English language teachers worldwide are not native and the total banning of the learners’ mother 
tongue in the classroom is usually a doubted issue. “This is also true of many native teachers who see the students’ LI 
as facilitative to the learning process” (Wharton, 2007, p. 4). 

Following these discussions, Nation (2003) introduces an approach called ‘Balanced Approach’. According to this 
approach, there is a need for LI as it can function as a beneficial classroom tool to more effective performance in the 
TL. Besides, the approach defends that learners’ LI is more tolerable with lower levels considering their limited target 
language (TL) proficiency. Still, maximizing TL use in the classroom is a priority in balanced approach. 

Furthermore, reasons for using mother tongue can be labeled using Ellis’s (1988) distinction between two types of 
classroom interaction: ‘medium-oriented goals,’ where the focus is on the teaching of the target language itself, and 
‘framework goals,’ which are related to the organization and execution of classroom events. As a medium-oriented 
goal, LI is used to explain the meaning of new lexical items or to teach the grammar of the TL. As a framework goal, 
LI can be used for purposes such as classroom management, assigning homework or planning exams. 

Using first language/mother tongue in different grade classrooms is one of the most essential strategies to teach a 
second and/or foreign language. However, teachers differ in the ways they make use of this strategy; i.e. they use LI in 
different incidences, situations or for different purposes. The purpose of this study, therefore, is to investigate the 
perceptions of native and non-native instructors about the use of LI (Turkish) as a teaching strategy in L2 (English) 
classrooms, explore how often and for what purposes they use the first language in their classes and finally, reveal their 
reflections towards the use of LI in their classrooms. In the light of the above discussion, this study aims to find the 
answers to these research questions: 

1. What are the perceptions of the native and non-native instructors about the use of LI, Turkish as a teaching 
strategy in L2, elementary level English classrooms of a language preparatory program? 

2. How often and for what purposes do native and non-native instructors use LI in their classrooms? 

3. Are there any differences between the use of LI by native and non-native instructors? If yes, for what purposes 
do they adopt the use of LI as a teaching strategy in their class practices? 

4. What are the reflections of native and non-native instructors towards the use of LI in their classroom practices? 


2. Literature Review 

2.1 LI Use in L2/EFL Classrooms 

For many instructors of English language, the notion of LI use in language teaching and learning is regarded in the 
same equation with making use of the outdated grammar-translation methods, which made it a ‘taboo’ over the last 
century (Cook, 2001). According to Sharma (2006) LI use has been a neglected topic in language teaching and it has 
been portrayed as a hindrance rather than help. Therefore, many biased L2 and/or EFL practitioners still totally ignore 
the LI in their teaching practice, assuming that any link between the LI and the TL would cause confusion for the 
learners. 
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Another concern of language teachers is that their use of the LI will inevitably result in student use of the LI and thus 
they avoid it as much as possible. For this reason, LI use was either banned or minimized in most EFL classrooms. The 
main misconception of language teachers regarding this issue is that more target language exposure leads to learning of 
it inevitably. Dujmovic, (2007) however, points out that excluding the learners’ mother tongue for the sake of 
maximizing their exposure to target language is not necessarily beneficial because depriving students of LI means not 
allowing any room for their self-expression. It is a natural phenomenon for a language learner to equate what he is 
learning with his LI; and thus ignoring this need would only lead to negative consequences which may even interfere 
with their learning. 

Recently, increasing number of instructors and researchers are questioning whether limited mother tongue use interferes 
with foreign language learning. Butzkamm (2003) states that there has been a shift from a judicious use of the mother 
tongue to improve the learning and teaching of the target language to an interest in how mother tongue could be used to 
maximize learning in target language. Harbord (1992) argues that most language teachers have tried to create 
monolingual classrooms but have found they have failed to get the meaning across, which led to student confusion and 
indignation. He also supports the fact that translation is a natural phenomenon and an inevitable step of second language 
acquisition. Similarly, Macaro (2005) claims that most scholars now admit that even the most advanced language 
learners inevitably resort to their own mother tongue to process language and they believe that there is recognizable 
value in LI to enhance learning at certain times. Most teachers now admit that they use LI in English classrooms for a 
number of reasons such as clarifying meaning of difficult words, explaining complex grammar rules, discussing cross- 
cultural issues or establishing close relationship with their students. Apart from that, most teachers agree that their 
students learn English more effectively; they feel easy and comfortable through the use of LI. 

Furthermore, as Atkinson (1993) points out, most language learners of English are found in monolingual classes, and 
thus a great majority of English teachers in the world teach monolingual classes. First, the learners all share a common 
culture and a common language other than English and these classes are in countries where English is not the official or 
main language. The teachers also share the same language and culture as the learners. This may bring both problems 
and benefits to the classroom. Teachers of monolingual classes need to encourage learners to take every opportunity to 
study and practice English and they also need to put great effort to expose learners to English as much as possible. 
However, this does not mean that teachers should adopt an English-only approach. Instead, as Grant (1993) states, 
teachers should get the maximum benefit from LI as a teaching tool because they are the ones who know how LI can 
be incorporated as a teaching strategy in L2 classrooms effectively. 

Another theory that advocates the use of LI to teach TL is the ‘Schema Theory’ suggesting that cognitive knowledge is 
grouped into interrelated patterns (Nunan, 1999). Specifically, it is based on one’s previous experiences regarding a 
given aspect of the observational world (i.e. their mother tongue) as well as allowing them to hypothesize about future 
experiences. Schema theorists suggest that we comprehend something only when we can relate it to something that we 
already know. Accordingly, “the process of interpretation is guided by the principle that every input is mapped against 
existing schema’’ (Carrell, 1983, p. 82). According to Lightbown and Spada (2013), many instructors and researchers do 
not doubt that learners use knowledge of the LI to analyze the target language as it may help with the use of new 
material accessible to the learners’ existing structure of knowledge, particularly at lower levels. 

Furthermore, ‘Cognitive Processing Theory’ (Ellis, 2005) argues that the LI and L2 are kept in connected conceptual 
stores and lexical items of the two languages are activated when a language learner attempts to process the TL. The 
reason behind this processing might be due to the fact that the language learner has already constructed a system of 
language to comprehend the target language based on his mother tongue principles. This concept is also explained as 
‘Interlanguage Theory’, which tries to explain the internal system a language learner has developed and the series of 
interrelated systems characteristic of the learner’s improvement over time. This theory also interprets how the brain 
functions and makes connections between LI and L2 along with how LI can influence linguistic and cognitive 
interpretations in L2. 

2.2 Functions of LI in TL Learning 

Language instructors resort to learners’ LI for various reasons such as establishing social relationships, communicating 
complex meanings to ensure comprehension or saving time and classroom management (Littlewood & Yu, 2011). 
Inbar-Lourie (2010) lists other functions of LI in L2/EFL classroom as explaining and analyzing grammar, cross- 
cultural discussions, explaining errors, providing feedback, checking comprehension and reducing anxiety of learners. 

Wharton (2007) divides the ways learners’ LI is represented in the language classroom into three broad categories. The 
first category he defines is providing LI equivalents of English words and expressions. As for the second category, he 
focuses on using LI to focus on language in use; and finally the third category he focuses on is using LI for classroom 
interaction. 

The first category; providing LI equivalents of words and expressions, is considered to be a very common strategy used 
by EFL teachers because of its time efficiency. According to Atkinson (1987), this strategy is usually preferred for 
techniques such as “eliciting language”, “checking comprehension”, “memorizing new vocabulary” or “discourse 
teaching”. Instead of dealing with time-consuming ‘inductive’ teaching techniques, many teachers resort to translation, 
as it is more direct and timesaving although it is not necessarily better. Despite the fact that using LI equivalents or 
meanings alongside L2 words is still a controversial issue among EFL instructors, Seibert (1945) found that providing 
paired lists with LI equivalents was a superior approach for vocabulary memorization. A qualitative research by Liu 
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(2008) also revealed that the proper application of LI facilitated the memorization of new words by adult learners. He 
suggested that adult language learners already have a well-developed system of concepts and lexis. Therefore, when 
they acquire new target language vocabulary, they inevitably depend on corresponding concepts in their LI by 
translating, which means that LI plays an active role in their L2 learning process. 

In another study about providing LI equivalents, Masrai and Milton (2015) suggest that contrary to what is generally 
assumed, giving a word’s translation is more effective for its retention than exposing learners to it frequently. In brief, 
the use of LI in L2 classrooms is considered as an important strategy during the learners’ language learning process and 
it can finally be concluded that there is no reason why LI should not be considered as an effective tool for learners’ 
understanding of TL word meaning. 

Using LI to focus on language is another common strategy Wharton (2007) remarks. Studies comparing the efficiency 
of various language learning methods generally come up with the result that providing LI translation is considerably a 
more effective way of offering clearer, shorter and more direct explanations compared to other methods (Lado, Baldwin 
and Lobo 1967; Mishima 1967; Laufer and Shmueli 1997). This is a deductive approach to teaching grammar that many 
low-level learners want and many non-native speaker teachers provide in language classroom. This technique, which is 
peculiar to the grammar translation method, goes far beyond providing the equivalent of a word or the word-for-word 
translation of an expression. Instead, specific points about grammar usages are explained and exemplified in detail. 
Although EFL teachers underrate this technique because it ignores the context-meaning relationship, it can be a very 
useful way to raise learner consciousness. 

According to Atkinson (1987, p. 244) using LI for translation and “presentation and reinforcement of language” help 
early level learners focus on accuracy and notice the key structural differences between two languages. This can also 
help learners become more aware of how their mother tongue might hinder or facilitate their L2 learning. By 
considering these reasons, it might be deduced that using LI translations and explanations would not only be helpful for 
low-level learners, but also for higher-level learners who have to deal with the meaning and use of complex structures 
thoroughly. By using LI for this purpose, the teacher can clarify the complex grammar points and linguistic features 
more rapidly and allow more L2 practice to take place in the classroom. 

The final category emphasized by Wharton (2007) is using LI for classroom interaction. According to him, there are 
many ways the teachers or the students can make use of LI as an interaction tool in the classroom. Atkinson (1987, p. 
243) suggests that “at very low levels” communicative tasks can be very difficult for teachers to set up, and so using the 
students’ LI to give the instructions can save a lot of time, especially if the task is worth doing. He also recommends 
using students’ LI to discuss classroom methodology particularly at lower levels, because students have a right to know 
what they are doing in the classroom and why they are doing it. Therefore, the teacher can use LI either to present a 
new type of task or explain why a particular task done in the classroom is useful for their language development. 
According to Atkinson (1987), classroom interaction does not always mean the interaction between the teachers and 
students; it can also be the interaction among students when they communicate with one another to compare their 
answers, to explain grammatical structures, to comment, to give feedback or to evaluate each other’s performance in the 
classroom. Lameta-Tufuga (1994) investigated the effects of allowing students some time to discuss the task in their LI 
before they carried it out in the target language. That is, they were given the opportunity to comprehend the content of 
the task through the use of their LI before they started doing it. His findings showed that the learners were all actively 
engaged in the task and they came up with various ideas as they took advantage of their mother tongue for enhancing 
communication in TL. Besides, their pre-task LI discussions included a lot of TL vocabulary that would be used later in 
the task. This supports the idea that LI has a useful role in helping learners gain the knowledge they need to reach a 
higher level of TL performance. 

As indicated in the aforementioned studies, LI is considered to be an important strategy in L2/EFL classroom because 
of its supportive role during the language learning process. 

2.3 Factors Affecting LI and TL Use in Teaching 

The most important factor that determines the amount of LI use in class is learners’ level of language proficiency. Cole 
(1998) points out that LI is most useful at beginning and low levels in order to introduce to major differences between 
LI and L2 or to raise awareness on main grammatical characteristics of L2. However, as Butzkamm (2003) states, 
mother tongue becomes unnecessary with growing proficiency in the foreign language. In other words, the higher gets 
the level of the learners, the less reason there is to use LI. At higher levels, the use of LI can even be considered 
unnecessary except for exceptional circumstances. 

Connick-Hirtz (2001) poses the following questions for teachers to consider before they decide to use LI in their 
classrooms: 

• What is the learners’ first language? 

• What is the learners’ age? 

• Are we teaching beginners or advanced levels? 

• What is the ratio of students/teaching time per one class? 

• How long is the learner going to study the second language? 

• What are his/her learning purposes? 

• Is it a one nationality or mixed nationality group? 

• What is the institution’s pedagogical policy? 
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• What kind of educational background does the learner have? 

• In what kind of social context is the teaching of L2 taking place? 


Furthermore, an important factor that determines the LI use in the classroom might be the students’ previous language 
learning experience. If the students are used to being taught mainly in LI, the teachers may need to increase the amount 
of TL use in a gradual way so that the students do not feel alienated from the classroom with the exclusive use of the 
TL. 

Another significant determiner that should be taken into consideration is the stage of the course or lesson. At the initial 
stages of learning, the teacher might use LI to reduce the level of stress and anxiety, or to establish rapport with the 
students. As the teacher and the students get to know each other, it would be pointless to do activities in LI. 

To wrap up, there are times when LI can play a central role while there are stages when the LI should never be used. 
Therefore, when the instructors make their decision, they should take all the factors into consideration. 

2.4 Advantages of Using LI 

Although ‘English only’ attitude to teaching was frowned upon, there was no serious challenge to it until Swan (1985) 
started to strongly emphasize its advantages in 1980s. He argued that even though language learners may make errors 
due to interference from the LI, vast majority of what learners get right is done with reference to it as well. He also 
underlines that people do not have ‘blank slates’ and we should depend on our existing knowledge for comparison, 
rather than trying to understand the world and everything in it from scratch. 

Another important reason why teachers make use of LI is it is time-efficient on many occasions. Viney (2005) points 
out that in cases where majority of the learners can deduce a word and a couple cannot, it is more efficient for the 
instructors to give a quick translation rather than spending time on paraphrasing, miming etc. 

In addition, Al-Hinai (2006, p. 1) highlights the other advantages of using LI as follows: 

1. It reduces learner anxiety and creates a more relaxing learning environment, 

2. It is a means of bringing the learners’ cultural background knowledge into the class, 

3. It facilitates checking understanding and giving instructions, 

4. It facilitates the task of explaining the meaning of abstract words and of introducing the main differences in 
grammar and pronunciation between LI and L2. 

In a similar fashion, Butzkamm (2003) mentions that LI use gives learners a sense of security and helps them to be 
stress-free, which saves them from a feeling of frustration they might have within their language learning. Apart from 
this, he claims, “all newly acquired foreign language items have to sink roots in our minds, which are eventually deep 
enough for the items to function independently of the LI” (p. 36). 

Willis (1991) also suggests that instructors can make economical use of mother tongue when explaining the meaning or 
use of new words, introducing the aims of the lesson or an activity or to check students’ understanding after the 
presentation stage to make sure students know what they are learning. 

Grant (1993) suggests that the use of mother tongue can bring a lot of cognitive benefits if used with translation 
activities. One of the benefits is that translation forces learners to think about the meaning and social appropriacy by 
allowing them to think comparatively. When they do so, they become more aware of the similarities and differences 
between two languages and reduce the risk of making typical interference mistakes. 

Another benefit of translation for language learners is that it is a real life activity and it is very likely that some learners 
will spend time translating in their future jobs. Although some linguists such as Chaudron (1988), Krashen (1982) and 
Macdonald (1993) are strongly in favor of using target language in the classroom. Cook et al. (1979) points out that 
learning a target language is not simply a matter of syntax and vocabulary; rather it is environmental, linguistic as well 
as emotional. 

Total banning of the LI in monolingual classes prevent students from expressing themselves clearly and effectively, 
which leads to communication problems such as misunderstandings in the classroom. Harbord (1992, p. 351) sees 
“humanistic element” as a reasonable attitude towards the use of the students’ mother tongue and considers it highly 
unlikely that a teacher would refuse to answer a question like “What does ... mean in English?”. 

Auerbach (1993) goes further on this issue even to claim that forcing people to use only L2 violates human rights as it 
means to impose ideological control on them. In other words, forcing people to use the TL may aim to break one’s ties 
with his or her native language and culture or identity. Thus, many scholars and instructors agree that students should be 
allowed to express what they want to say in their LI and then the teacher can help them articulate it in English. 

Cook (2007) criticizes the fact that language teachers neglect translation and adopt a monolingual (target-language 
only) approach to teaching English. According to her, since culture is a part of the language, neglecting learners’ LI in 
the classroom also means neglecting learners’ culture, which might lead to the danger of rejecting their identity. In 
addition to the cultural aspect, there is no valid data that confirms monolingual approach is the best. On the opposite, 
disregarding students’ mother tongue can be de-motivating and make them less enthusiastic to learn the target language. 
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Furthermore, in one of his studies, Levine (2003) examined university students’ anxiety level in relation to the 
frequency of LI use in class. Surprisingly, he found that the TL amount had negative correlation with students’ 
perception of anxiety and students felt less anxious when exposed to certain amount of mother tongue. LI also help 
learners and teachers establish better rapport and thus have better communication. Some students in the same study 
even reported that LI provides positive relationships to be built not only between them and their teachers, but also 
among all members of the class. Overall, the statements of many studies show that students view LI as a significant 
factor to reduce anxiety and foster positive classroom atmosphere. 

A study conducted by Rolin-Ianziti and Varshney (2008), which attempted to investigate teachers ‘reasons for code¬ 
switching and learners’ views on the use of LI, revealed that the learners attribute a role to the LI in their understanding 
of vocabulary and grammar. In terms of vocabulary, the use of the first language helps them access the meaning of 
words and it also facilitates memorization. 

In addition to vocabulary, learners also indicate that LI facilitates understanding of grammar, especially when complex 
grammar items are explained in detail. Therefore, it can be deduced that the learners see LI as an element that reduces 
the risk of misunderstanding and confusion. In other words, LI serves as a tool of confirmation; assuring learners that 
they understood every language point correctly and didn’t miss anything. 

2.5 Disadvantages of Using LI 

In monolingual setting, language learners have very little opportunity to practice the TL outside the classroom. 
Therefore, every second TL is not spoken in the classroom is considered a ‘time wasted’ for many instructors. This is 
also true for many language learners who want to spend their limited time in an English-only atmosphere. Researchers 
like Ellis (1984) claim that more L2 acquisition can only take place in the absence of LI since frequent use of it creates 
over-dependency and thus can be an obstacle to learn the target language. Atkinson (1987) suggests that learners need 
to be encouraged to improve communication strategies and made aware how much they are able to do with their limited 
language. In order to achieve this, learners should not depend on their LI no matter how low their levels are because 
depending on LI might easily become a habit and reduce the time TL is spoken in the classroom. 

Kavaliauskiene (2009) emphasizes the negative effects of translation caused by cross-linguistic similarities and 
differences between the two languages. These negative effects are underproduction, overproduction, production errors 
and misinterpretation. Another drawback Kavaliauskiene (2009) highlights about the use of LI is, it can cause students 
to think that words or structures in English have an LI equivalent, which does not always exist. 

For reasons above, some researchers and instructors suggest that language teaching should take place exclusively in the 
target language. Thus they are totally against LI translations of the target language with the purpose of teaching. Instead 
of resorting to LI, they point out that the instructors should make use of other techniques and maximize the use of TL in 
class. 

2.6 Relevant Studies on LI Use in ESL/EFL Classrooms 

Most ESL/EFL teachers worldwide are non-native and a large number of them regard using LI to teach a foreign 
language as a necessity on many occasions. Many studies emphasized the positive attitudes of both instructors and 
learners towards LI use because of its supportive functions (Tang, 2002; Cook, 2002; Schweer, 1999; Burden, 2000; 
Sharma, 2006; Prodromou, 2002; Kayaoglu, 2012; Nazary, 2008; Macaro, 1997; Rolin-Ianziti & Varsney, 2008). 

To begin with, Tang (2002) studied the use of the LI by Chinese instructors of English and learners’ attitudes towards 
it. The results showed that both instructors and learners reacted positively to using LI as a facilitative means of 
teaching. 

Cook (2002) points out that learners are also more likely to identify with and to be able to emulate non-native 
instructors (NNS) than native instructors (NS). One reason for that is, NNS instructors are usually more sensitive to the 
difficulties faced by the learners. 

Schweer (1999) surveyed his students at a Puerto Rican university and found that 88.7% of his students and 100% of 
the instructors felt that the LI should be used in the English classroom. Fie also compared his results to another study 
conducted by Tang (2002) and found that both studies showed that the mother tongue was used by most instructors; and 
both students and instructors had positive reactions toward its use. The research showed that limited and responsible use 
of the mother tongue in the language classroom does not reduce learners’ exposure to the TL but rather assist in 
teaching and learning process. 

In a survey of 290 university students. Burden (2000) found that 73% thought both NS instructors and students should 
speak some mother tongue in the classroom. Likewise, another study conducted in Kansai University showed that 85% 
of students responded that the teacher should make use of the mother tongue in the classroom while 60% thought they 
should be able to make use of it as well. 

A research conducted by Sharma (2006) revealed that more experienced teachers highly feel the need of using LI in 
comparison to less experienced teachers. A possible reason for that could be that new teachers are more willing to put 
the new methodology they have learnt into practice while experienced teachers have seen Li’s practical benefit in 
teaching and thus habituated to use it. 
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In his more in-depth research, Prodromou (2002) divided learners into three groups of proficiency; elementary, 
intermediate and advanced to investigate the reaction and attitude of these learners towards LI use in class. His findings 
showed that learners at higher levels have a negative attitude toward the use of LI while learners at lower levels 
accepted the use of their mother tongue more positively. 

Besides, a study by Kayaoglu (2012), which aimed to explore teachers and students’ preferences regarding LI use in 
Turkey found that vast majority of teachers (97.7%) agreed upon and strongly recommended the idea that beginner 
level students learn English grammar easier when it is explained in Turkish. The participants of this study also agreed 
on the necessity of the teachers’ LI use in foreign language classrooms in general and thought it was a motivating factor 
in their language learning. 

The findings of a study conducted by Nazary (2008) at an Iranian university show that the university students were 
reluctant to use their mother tongue in English classroom and they strongly rejected it for greater exposure to L2 no 
matter what their proficiency levels are. Surprisingly, however, 81% of students at advanced levels and about 68% of 
students at elementary and intermediate level believed that the teacher should know the students’ LI. 

Data collected by Macaro (1997) on learners’ attitudes towards teachers’ LI and TL use in class revealed that while 
minority of the learners did not react to great amount of TL exposure, the majority got frustrated being exposed to TL 
use without any assistance in LI. Yet, these two groups reached a consensus on the necessity of LI to understand 
teachers’ instructions for classroom activities or homework. 

Learner participants in Rolin-Ianziti and Varsney’s study (2008) perceive LI as detrimental to the goals of an ideal 
language classroom as the frequent use of it does not force them to understand the TL. They stated that LI use reduces 
their concentration and makes learning less challenging since they rely on mother tongue explanations. They also 
pointed out that the lack of effort and challenge produces a loss of self-confidence and motivation to understand or learn 
the TL. 

Based on these overviews it is possible to say that for many language learners, LI seems to have an important role in 
gaining explicit knowledge of linguistic features of the TL. However, they are also aware of the fact that exposure to the 
TL is essential and the more they are exposed to the language the more competent they will get. 

Apart from the research on the use of LI in L2/EFL classrooms abroad, many studies have been conducted with an 
attempt to understand teachers’ and students’ perceptions about LI (Turkish) use as a language of instruction in EFL 
classrooms in Turkey as well (Devrim & Bayyurt, 2010; Kayaoglu, 2012; Yavuz, 2012; Mahmutoglu and Kicir, 2013). 

To begin with, a study by Devrim and Bayyurt (2010) analyzed what students thought about the nationality of their 
English teachers. Majority of students in this study agreed that they would prefer native English language teachers, yet 
they also ranked native teachers who could speak Turkish in the first place. 

A study by Yavuz (2012) showed that the teachers make use of Turkish the least while teaching communicative skills 
such as listening or speaking and rely more on it while teaching structural points such as grammar. The teachers also 
indicated that the main reasons that lead them to Turkish use are crowded classrooms and lack of interest. 

In a similar study by Kayaoglu (2012), the findings from the interviews showed that teachers see the use of Turkish as a 
motivating factor in students’ language learning. However, most teachers agreed that the use of Turkish should vary 
according to skill and students’ levels. They also asserted that they use LI in their grammar courses especially at 
beginner levels and they highly recommend it to their colleagues. Some teachers in this study stated that LI 
strengthened students’ skills and helped teachers to simplify difficult topics, support classroom management and build 
good rapport with the students. Additionally, the teachers expressed that Turkish facilitated learning and made it more 
efficient by saving them time. As a result, the instructors are competent with the use of LI in the classroom both for 
motivational and instructional purposes as it has positive implications in the classroom. 

Another study by Mahmutoglu and Kicir (2013) revealed that students believe mother tongue should be ‘usually’ used 
in English classrooms while the teachers believe it should ‘sometimes’ be adopted. The teachers’ and students’ beliefs 
showed parallelism in that Turkish should be used to explain grammar concepts and to explain the differences between 
Turkish and English in terms of grammar. The second area that both groups agreed upon was that Turkish should be 
used to explain the meaning of abstract words. Overall, the results of the study revealed that teachers had a positive 
attitude toward the integration of Turkish into English classroom particularly to create a supportive classroom, give 
instructions and teach grammar at early stages of learning. Likewise, the students’ perceptions on LI were similar, as 
they believed in the benefit of teachers’ use of LI to explain grammar and to present the meaning of abstract vocabulary 
concepts. 

3. Methodology 

The following section explains the methodological procedures applied in the study. 

3.1 Design of the Study 

For the purposes of this study, mixed method research design was adopted in interpreting both the quantitative and 
qualitative data. 

3.2 Setting and Participants 

This study was conducted at an English Language Program offered at a foundation (non-profit, private) university in 
Istanbul, Turkey. In this program, all students take a proficiency exam at the beginning of the academic year. The ones 
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who score 60 and above (out of 100) can directly start their departmental studies whereas ones who score below 60 
must take a placement test. According to their gained scores from the placement exam, they are placed in different 
proficiency level classes at the preparatory program. 

The aim of the preparatory program is to prepare learners for their departments at various disciplines by providing them 
with an intensive English course within an academic year. The program has five proficiency levels (Al, A2, Bl, B2, 
Cl) designed in compliance with Common European Framework (CEFR/CEF). At each level, the learners receive 8 
weeks of instruction, which is referred as one teaching module. Each level -except for Level 1 (beginner) - comprises 
three courses; Main Course, Reading-Writing and Speaking. Main Course focuses more on grammar and vocabulary, 
which are also integrated to listening materials. In Reading-Writing lessons, learners focus more on comprehending 
academic texts and writing academic essays. Speaking lessons provide learners with communicative practice to improve 
sub-skills such as turn taking, keeping the conversation going etc. At the end of each module, the students are required 
take the Achievement Test (AT). In order to progress to subsequent levels, the average of a learner’s AT and the other 
tasks and quizzes needs to be minimum 60 (out of 100). The students have the right to exit the preparatory program 
provided that they complete all the levels they are required to. 

The participants in this study were 30 EFL instructors (20 females and 10 males) working at the English Language 
Preparatory program. Their age range was 25-65 with 3-30 years of teaching experience. All instructors had teaching 
experience at a private university and taught main course components at different levels. All of the instructors were 
teaching elementary (CEFR A2) level classes. 

The non-native instructors (N=15) were all Turkish and they were females. They had strong English language 
background as they were graduates of English Language Teaching (N=8), English Language and Literature (N=4), 
American Culture and Literature (N=2) and Linguistics (N=l) departments. All instructors, except English Language 
Teaching graduates, had a pedagogical formation certificate which shows their eligibility to teach English in second 
and/or foreign language classrooms. In addition, 4 instructors had an MA degree in English Language Teaching while 
three of them are currently studying in an MA program. Finally, 7 instructors had a Cambridge CELTA (Certificate in 
Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages). 

As for the native instructors of English (N=15), they came either from the USA (N=8), the UK (N=5) or Canada (N=2) 
where English is a spoken as a native language. None of the native instructors were graduates of the department of 
English Language Teaching (ELT). Flowever, they all hold an internationally recognized teaching certificate such as, 
CELTA (N=6), DELTA (Diploma in Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages, N=2), TEFL (Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language, N=4) and TESOL (Teaching English as a Second Language, N=4). Finally, 2 of these 
instructors have completed their MA in ELT-related fields; MA in Education and TESOL. 

3.3 Instruments 

In this research, data were collected through a questionnaire, classroom observations and think aloud protocols. The 
following section describes each instrument in detail. 

To begin with, the questionnaire in this study, adopted from Al-Buraiki (2008) and Sharma (2006) aimed to discover 
the perceptions of NS and NNS instructors about the use of LI in L2 classrooms. The questionnaire was administered to 
all EFL instructors (NNS=15, NS=15) teaching elementary (CEFR A2) classes in the English Language Program to find 
out their perceptions towards the use of LI (Turkish) in L2 (English) classrooms. In the questionnaire, there were a total 
of 10 questions for NS instructors and 8 questions for NNS instructors in two different types; questions at agreement 
scales, and multiple-choice questions. The participants specified their level of agreement at a 5 point Likert type scale 
ranging from ‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’. All questions attempted to find out the perceptions of NS and NNS 
instructors about the use of LI in the preparatory program. 

After the analysis of the questionnaire responses, 4 NS and 4 NNS instructors who received the highest scores towards 
the use of the LI as a teaching strategy in EFL classrooms were chosen for classroom observations and think aloud 
protocols. 

In order to find out how frequently and for what purposes the two groups of instructors used LI, 4 NS and 4 NNS were 
observed during their classroom practices. Also, to ease the comparison of the items for the two participating groups, 
the researcher used two classroom observation track sheets (one for NS instructors and one for NNS instructors) during 
the observations. The observation track sheet adopted from Sharma (2006) included ten functions of an instructor’s LI 
use in L2 classrooms namely; explaining grammar, translating vocabulary or sentences, giving instructions, checking 
understanding, eliciting language, focusing learners’ attention, talking about learning, giving feedback, 
disciplining/class control and informal/friendly talk with learners. 

As the last data collection instrument, think-aloud protocols were used to discover the purposes of NNS and NS 
instructors about the use of LI (Turkish) as well as to find out the reflections behind their preferences of LI use in EFL 
classrooms. Think Aloud Protocol aims to gather qualitative information basing on the interpretation and justification of 
the participant’s actions. Participants are asked to voice the words in their minds as they answer the researcher’s 
questions. According to Charters (2003), there are generally two methods of conducting think aloud protocols: 
concurrent think aloud protocol which aims to collect data during the task, and retrospective think aloud protocol that 
attempts to obtain data after the task and the participant goes over the steps they took previously. Therefore, a visual 
reminder such as video replay usually stimulates the think aloud protocol. Based on this perspective, 8 English lessons 
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(4 NS and 4 NNS) were video recorded by the researcher to seek correlation between what they say and what they 
actually do in practice regarding the use of LI as a teaching strategy in EFL classrooms. 

After the video recording of the observed classes (4 NS and 4 NNS), the researcher watched the videos with each 
participant individually. The researcher stopped the video at certain times and asked the two groups of participants to 
reflect on their teaching practices. The questions were adapted from Al-Buraiki’s (2008) study which aimed to explore 
the perceptions of EFL instructors. Particularly, the questions focused on the purposes of LI use and the factors 
affecting this use during the lessons observed. Specifically, the questions aimed to find out whether the use of LI was a 
helpful strategy in EFL classrooms. 

3.4 Data Analysis 

In an attempt to answer the first question of the research, the data were gathered through a questionnaire administered to 
15 NS and 15 NNS instructors. Google Forms automatically analyzed the results gained from the questionnaire in 
numbers. 

For the second and third research questions, the data were gathered through classroom observations through a checklist 
used by the researcher. The results of the checklist were entered separately for 4 NS and 4 NNS instructors. To 
determine the frequency of LI use, each word uttered by the instructors in Turkish were counted and entered into the 
observation track sheet and the total numbers were calculated for a deeper analysis. Then the results were compared for 
both groups. 

Finally, for the last question, a total of 8 English classes that were previously observed by the researcher (4 NS and 4 
NNS) were video recorded and transcribed to be recalled later. A few days after the observation, the researcher and the 
participants watched the videos and read the transcriptions to reflect on the lesson in the think aloud protocols. The 
obtained data were interpreted qualitatively through content analysis (Miles & Huberman, 1994). The process began 
with the open coding of the data followed by inducing categories from these codes, which were then gathered under the 
aspects of the use of LI as a teaching strategy in EFL classrooms. The categories and themes were subject to the 
checking of inter-raters. 

To identify the degree of inter-rater reliability, two experts in the field of English Language Teaching (ELT) identified 
themes from the codes. It emerged that the raters achieved 87% of agreement on the general themes apart from the 
different verbalizations of similar concepts. 

4. Findings 

In this section, the findings were grouped into three sections; the perceptions of NS and NNS about LI use as a teaching 
strategy, the frequency and purpose of LI use by two groups of instructors and lastly, their reflections regarding the use 
of LI in EFL classrooms. 

4.1 The Perceptions of NS and NNS Instructors about Using LI as a Teaching Strategy in EFL Classrooms 

In an attempt to find an answer to the first research question about the perceptions of instructors about using LI as 
teaching strategy, the data were obtained through questionnaires and classroom observations. As the sample size was 
not very high (NS=15 and NNS=15), the numbers were reported for each respondent’s answer to the questionnaire. 

To begin with, the perceptions of the NNS instructors for each item are depicted in the table below. 


Table 1. Perceptions of NNS about using LI as a teaching strategy in EFL classrooms 


Item 

No 

LI should be used in an EFL classroom to... 

SA 

A 

S 

D 

SD 

1 

teach the target language more effectively 

- 

8 

7 

- 

- 

2 

help learners learn the target language more effectively 

3 

10 

2 

- 

- 

3 

help define/explain new vocabulary items 

4 

4 

6 

- 

1 

4 

explain complex grammar points 

4 

7 

2 

- 

2 

5 

explain difficult concepts or ideas 

3 

11 

1 

- 

- 

6 

practice the use of some phrases and expressions 

1 

4 

3 

- 

7 

7 

check understanding (of talk, text or instructions) 

1 

4 

7 

- 

3 

8 

elicit language 

2 

4 

6 

- 

3 

9 

give instructions 

1 

2 

6 

- 

6 

10 

motivate students (e.g. telling jokes, riddles etc.) 

8 

5 

2 

- 

- 

11 

give feedback 

6 

8 

1 

- 

- 

12 

give suggestions on how to learn effectively 

6 

7 

2 

- 

- 

13 

help learners understand new concepts 

- 

9 

2 

3 

1 

14 

help learners understand new vocabulary 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 
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15 

help learners understand grammar points better 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

16 

make it easy for the teacher to control the class 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

17 

make learners feel comfortable and less stressed 

4 

6 

4 

1 

- 

18 

help low-level learners 

- 

4 

3 

6 

2 

19 

create a foreign language friendly atmosphere 

1 

5 

7 

1 

1 

20 

save learners from a feeling of frustration they might have within their 
foreign language learning 

2 

8 

2 

3 

- 

21 

allow teachers to use richer and more authentic texts, which means 



7 

C 


more comprehensible input and faster acquisition 


3 

J 


22 

be more economical as far as time is concerned 

- 

8 

1 

6 

- 

23 

focus learners’ attention when they are distracted 

- 

13 

2 

0 

- 

24 

increase students' understanding of English when there is marked 
discrepancy between Turkish and English language system 

- 

10 

4 

1 

- 


Note: SA: Strongly agree, A: Agree, S: Somewhat agree, D: Disagree, SD: Strongly disagree 


As shown in the table above, the NNS instructors perceived the use of Li as a teaching strategy in elementary level EFL 
classrooms highly positively. Specifically, 8 of the instructors agreed while 7 others somewhat agreed with the use of 
Turkish to teach English more effectively (item 1). Moreover, majority of the instructors (3 instructors strongly agree, 
10 instructors agree) believed that the use of Turkish in the classroom help learners learn the TL (item 2) more 
effectively, especially for the comprehension of complex grammar points and explanation of difficult concepts or ideas. 
Another item (item 5) that most NNS instructors agree upon (3 instructors strongly agree, 11 instructors agree) is the 
function of LI in the classroom to explain difficult concepts or ideas. 

Furthermore, in an attempt to answer the question of what percentage of time LI should be used in EFL classrooms, 7 
instructors responded 10% or below, 4 instructors responded 20% and 4 instructors responded 30%. As for the 
course/skills where LI can be more necessary, 6 instructors responded ‘writing’, 4 instructors responded ‘grammar’, 2 
instructors responded ‘reading’, and 1 instructor responded ‘vocabulary’, ‘discourse’ and ‘speaking’ each. None of the 
instructors thought LI use was necessary to teach ‘listening’ or ‘pronunciation’. 

The same questionnaire was also directed at the NS instructors in order to find out their perceptions about LI use as a 
teaching strategy in the class. The results of their perceptions are expressed in numbers in the table below. 


Table 2. Perceptions of NS about Using LI as a Teaching Strategy in EFL Classrooms 


Item No 

LI should be used in an EFL classroom to... 

SA 

A 

S 

D 

SD 

1 

teach the target language more effectively 

- 

10 

4 

- 

1 

2 

help learners learn the target language more effectively 

1 

12 

1 

- 

1 

3 

help define/explain new vocabulary items 

2 

8 

4 

- 

1 

4 

explain complex grammar points 

3 

6 

2 

- 

4 

5 

explain difficult concepts or ideas 

3 

7 

1 

- 

4 

6 

practice the use of some phrases and expressions 

1 

3 

5 

- 

6 

7 

check understanding (of talk, text or instructions) 

- 

5 

5 

- 

5 

8 

elicit language 

- 

3 

6 

- 

6 

9 

give instructions 

- 

5 

3 

- 

7 

10 

motivate students (e.g. telling jokes, riddles etc.) 

2 

7 

5 

- 

1 

11 

give feedback 

- 

5 

5 

- 

5 

12 

give suggestions on how to learn effectively 

2 

5 

4 

- 

4 

13 

help learners understand new concepts 

1 

5 

3 

5 

1 

14 

help learners understand new vocabulary 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

15 

help learners understand grammar points better 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

16 

make it easy for the teacher to control the class 

- 

5 

3 

5 

2 

17 

make learners feel comfortable and less stressed 

- 

8 

5 

1 

1 

18 

help low-level learners 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

19 

create a foreign language friendly atmosphere 

- 

9 

3 

- 

3 
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20 

save learners from a feeling of frustration they might have within their 
foreign language learning 

- 

11 

2 

2 

- 

21 

allow teachers to use richer and more authentic texts, which means more 


1 

C 

7 


comprehensible input and faster acquisition 


J 


22 

be more economical as far as time is concerned 

1 

7 

5 

2 

- 

23 

focus learners’ attention when they are distracted 

2 

8 

3 

2 

- 

24 

increase students' understanding of English when there is marked 
discrepancy between Turkish and English language system 

1 

6 

6 

1 

l 


Note: SA: Strongly agree, A: Agree, S: Somewhat agree, D: Disagree, SD: Strongly disagree 


When the answers of the NS participants to items 1, 2 and 5 about the efficiency of Li were analyzed, it was observed 
that they also shared positive perceptions towards the use of Li in English elementary level classrooms. Similar to 
NNS, majority of NS instructors (10 instructors agree, 4 instructors somewhat agree) that Turkish should be used to 
teach English more effectively (item 1) and help learners learn it more effectively (1 instructor strongly agree, 12 
strongly agree - item 2). What’s more, most NS instructors (3 instructors strongly agree, 10 instructors agree) believe 
that LI (Turkish) should be used to explain difficult concepts and ideas (item 5). 

To the question of what percentage of time LI should be used in the class, 11 instructors responded 10% or below, 3 
instructors responded 20% and 1 instructor responded 30%. As for the course/skills where LI) can be more necessary, 6 
instructors responded ‘vocabulary’, 5 instructors responded ‘writing’, and 4 instructors responded ‘grammar’. None of 
the instructors thought LI use was necessary to teach any other skills. 

Finally, an additional question addressed only to NS was whether they thought an NS instructor should acquire some 
knowledge of learners’ LI. As a result, 11 instructors (7 agree, 4 strongly agree) thought that acquiring some knowledge 
of LI is a necessity while teaching the target language in their classrooms. 

Apart from the questionnaire findings, the think-aloud protocols carried out with the two groups revealed similar 
findings. To put it simply, both NS and NNS agreed that use of LI enables comprehension in EFL classrooms. They 
stated that using Turkish is helpful while explaining complex grammar rules and teaching abstract vocabulary items. 
The following comments were made by two native and two non-native instructors: 


[...] I can definitely say that the use of Turkish makes comprehension easier in the class (NNS instructor, 
Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] Absolutely, LI helps them understand better especially if I am teaching abstract words or difficult 
grammar points (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] Yeah, sure it does help particularly if there is a complicated grammar point. I just give an example from 
Turkish and of course it really helps (NS instructor. Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] I think Turkish helps with student understanding especially if the word is abstract and the grammar rule is 
difficult (NS instructor. Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Moreover, both groups of instructors strongly agreed that LI should be used to explain grammar on condition that 
learners are low-level. The following statements were made by two native and two non-native instructors: 


[...] At lower levels, I definitely agree with the fact that they need more Turkish because they know nothing or 
very little about English and they have no background to build on (NS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 
23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] The most important thing was the low level of the learners because at higher levels I never use Turkish to 
help students (NS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] I can definitely say that the use of Turkish eases comprehension, especially at lower level classes. If I had 
been teaching a higher-level class, I would not have used Turkish that much (NNS instructor. Think aloud 
protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 
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[...] At lower levels LI fills the gaps where something is not clearly understood, especially if this is something 
abstract (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Based on these overviews, it can be concluded from the findings that, both NS and NNS instructors see LI as a practical 
tool, which they can benefit from for various purposes in their teaching practices. 

4.2 The Purpose and Frequency of LI Use by the NS and NNS Instructors in EFL Classrooms 

As for the answer to the second and third research questions about the purpose and frequency of using LI in EFL 
classrooms, and the differences between the use of LI by NS and NNS instructors, the data were obtained through 
classroom observations. Using a checklist, the number of times that the instructors used Turkish in class was recorded 
for each teaching purpose. The following table provides the purposes and frequencies of using LI by each group of 
instructors. 


Table 3. The purpose and frequency of LI use by NS and NNS in EFL classrooms 


Occasio 

n 


Explainin 

g 

Grammar 


Translatin 

g 

Vocabular 
y or 

Sentences 


Giving 

Instruction 

s 


Checking 

Understandin 

gof 

concepts, 
talk, text or 
instructions 


Focusin 

Eliciting T g 
i Learners 

Languag 

e 

Attentio 

n 


Talking 

about 

Leamin 

g 


Giving 

Feedbac 

k 


Disciplinin 
g and 
Class 
Control 


Informa 
1 or 

Friendl 
y Talk 
with 
Learner 
s 


Total Numbers 


NNS 

22 

19 

6 

18 

25 

24 

4 

13 

9 

17 

NS 

9 

31 

1 

10 

15 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 


As displayed in the table above, the results of the classroom observations indicated that the NNS instructors used 
Turkish mostly to elicit language (N=25), focus learners’ attention (N=24) and explain grammar (N=22). NS, on the 
other hand, used Turkish most frequently to translate vocabulary or sentences (N=31), elicit language (N=15) and check 
understanding of concepts, talk, text or instructions (N=10). Although NNS instructors widely used LI to focus 
learners’ attention in class, it was only observed once in the NS instructors’ lessons. When the overall frequency ratio is 
considered, the NNS used Turkish 157 times while the NS used it 87 times. 

4.3 The Findings of the Think Aloud Protocols with NS and NNS Instructors 

In line with the results gathered from the questionnaire, the think-aloud protocols also revealed similar findings about 
the purpose of using LI by two groups of instructors in EFL classrooms. 

Firstly, when the NNS were asked why they used LI, they stated that they preferred to use it for error correction, 
attention gathering and explanation of new words and collocations. The following two excerpts clarify these points: 


[...] In my courses, I mostly used Turkish for error correction and drawing attention to make sure that my 
students understand new words (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] I think I used Turkish the most when I wanted to emphasize, explain or draw attention to a point and then 
make sure that my students understood new words and collocations (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol 
data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


In addition, the same group of instructors stated that they used Turkish in their classrooms for informal talk to establish 
rapport with their students as well as to clarify complex grammatical structures as shown in the comment below: 


[...] I use LI for informal talk which aimed to build rapport with my students (NNS instructor, Think aloud 
protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] It seems that I use LI more for explaining difficult grammar rules (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol 
data, 23 rd March, 2016). 
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Similarly, the NS said that they used Turkish to explain grammar rules, check vocabulary/grammar and student 
comprehension of the subject covered in the class. The following two quotations support this issue: 


[...] I use Turkish to explain how grammar works or to check vocabulary and grammar (NS instructor, Think 
aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] I use Turkish to check understanding because I want to make sure that the students understand what I 
taught in the course (NS instructor. Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Besides, one of the NS used Turkish for humor saying that he believed that making jokes in LI attracts students’ 
attention and it also helps with the pacing of the lesson as displayed in quotation below: 


[...] I used Turkish for humor, to make some jokes in class and sometimes just to get my students’ attention. It 
also helps me with the pacing as we have to cover many subjects within a certain time limit (NS instructor, 
Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Finally, another NS said that he switched to Turkish to elicit language. If a word has an equivalent in Turkish, 
he would use it to focus attention and clarify the subject matter. 


[...] I guess I use Turkish mostly for eliciting language. If I know that a word has a direct correlation with a 
Turkish word, then I use that Turkish word which helps me to focus my students’ attention and clarify what I 
teach in my course (NS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Furthermore, parallel to the perceptions and purposes of using Turkish in EFL classrooms, the reflections of the native 
and non-native instructors revealed that they mostly used Turkish to draw students’ attention, clarify points that students 
have difficulty in understanding and establish rapport with the students. The four extracts below are the statements of 
the participants underlining these points: 


[...] In this lesson I used Turkish to explain the new grammatical topic, past tense followed by the new 
complex words such as nomination and limitation (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 
2016). 


[...] I used Turkish in this lesson as I felt my students weren’t paying attention, as they were really confused 
about the new grammar topic (e.g. past perfect) (NNS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] In this lesson, I used Turkish when I faced with unanticipated problems with student comprehension. No 
matter how simply I explained some points, there were some students who were confused about the new topic 
which made me explain it in Turkish (NS instructor, Think aloud protocol data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


[...] In this lesson, I used Turkish to explain the complicated words. At the same time, I used Turkish to build 
rapport with my students and attract their attention. I think it works well (NS instructor, Think aloud protocol 
data, 23 rd March, 2016). 


Based on the reflections above, it is obvious that both groups of instructors had positive attitudes towards the use of LI 
as a teaching strategy when used judiciously. Moreover, both groups of instructors agreed that the use of LI can be a 
lifesaving teaching strategy particularly to attract the attention of the students, establish rapport and clarify certain 
points that students find difficult. 

5. Discussion 

The main purpose of this study was to figure out the perceptions, teaching practices and reflections of NS and NNS 
English instructors towards the use of learners’ LI (Turkish) as a teaching strategy in the EFL classroom. By comparing 
the findings, the researcher also aimed to see whether there was a significant difference between the teaching practices 
and reflections of these two groups of instructors. For these purposes, data were collected both quantitatively and 
qualitatively; and a mixed method research design was adopted for analysis. This chapter first discusses the results of 
this study referring to each research question and then provides with theoretical and pedagogical implications for further 
research and practice. 
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The first research question intended to investigate the perceptions of both NS and NNS instructors in terms of effective 
usage of LI in EFL classes and its advantages for both learners and instructors through an online questionnaire. 

Considering the responses the participants gave for the first 12 items in the questionnaire, it is clear that both NS and 
NNS instructors believe that LI is an essential strategy in the EFL classroom. Both groups agreed that LI provides 
learners with opportunities to learn English more effectively and it also eases the instructors’ teaching in a better way. 
These groups also agreed on the use of LI to teach or explain complex vocabulary and complex grammar items. In a 
study by Tang (2002), the teachers participating in the study also indicated that they think the use of LI was necessary 
to translate some difficult words and explain complex grammar points as well. 

There are also other points where both groups of instructors strongly agreed that LI should not be prioritized. These 
purposes are checking understanding, eliciting language and giving instructions. By looking at the findings, it can be 
concluded that NS and NNS instructors are in favor of using LI for the purposes of translating or explaining difficult 
items, which are directly related to teaching. However, they would rather not use LI for subsidiary purposes to teaching 
like giving instructions. 

Apart from these items, NS and NNS instructors are of different opinions in terms of using LI to give feedback and 
give suggestions on how to leam effectively. While a great many of NNS instructors think that using LI is necessary to 
give learners feedback and teaching/suggesting learners how to learn English more effectively, not many NS instructors 
believe that it should be used for such purposes. This might be one reason why learners usually prefer to get feedback 
on their studies from their NNS instructors and why they see their NNS instructors as advisors to be consulted when 
they have a problem with their learning. 

By looking at the perceptions of instructors about the advantages of using LI to teach the TL, it is concluded that both 
NS and NNS instructors have a strong belief that LI helps learners comprehend ambiguous or difficult concepts and 
grammar or vocabulary items, which saves them from a feeling of frustration when they have difficulty in 
understanding. They also believe that LI makes learners more positive and less apprehensive in the classroom 
environment and this might be the reason why instructors indicated in the think aloud protocols that they like to use LI 
for informal talk and jokes or building rapport with the learners. Similarly, Bruen and Kelly’s (2014) study with twelve 
lecturers also suggest that the use of LI in L2 classroom in justified situations can help reduce cognitive overload and 
learner anxiety. Therefore, it is possible to conclude that LI can be used to lower the affective filter and help learners 
receive language input more easily. 

From the point of teaching, both groups of instructors are LI-friendly for practical purposes. The questionnaire results 
show that many of them see LI as a more effective way of disciplining or controlling the class. The results also show 
that another practical purpose of LI use for most instructors is it is economical in terms of time. Having a busy schedule 
is a very common problem of almost all language instructors, especially when the instructors are responsible for 
teaching more than one grammar topic weekly. This may be a really tempting situation which can lead the instructors to 
use LI to save time and continue in the course at a faster phase. 

In brief, as shown in the questionnaire results that neither NS nor NNS instructors disclaim the benefits LI brings to the 
EFL classroom. They seem to agree in many points such as using LI for teaching complex grammar and abstract 
vocabulary, difficult concepts and expressions. The rationale behind the belief that LI is necessary for such usages is 
that, LI eliminates the confusion in learners’ minds and thus makes learners less stressful and more open to language 
learning. Moreover, both groups of instructors think that using LI is a very effective way of asserting authority in the 
classroom and save time when needed. From these perceptions, we can finally conclude that instructors do not support 
the use of LI only for the good of the learners but also to their own advantages. 

Furthermore, the second and third research questions aimed to discover both the frequency ratio of LI use and the 
purposes for LI use by NS and NNS as well as the differences between the use of LI by these two groups. The findings 
were based on eight classroom observations conducted with NS (N=4) and NNS (N=4) instructors in elementary level 
classrooms. 

The basic assumption of the researcher before this study was that NNS instructors usually have a greater tendency to 
use LI in their classes than NS do. The questionnaire stage of the study partially proved this assumption since more 
than half of the NNS instructors chose higher percentages of LI use at a time. The results of the observation were even 
more remarkable as NNS instructors depended on LI almost two times more than NS instructors did. Based on the 
findings above, it is no wonder that the common prejudgment that NNS instructors depend more on their mother tongue 
is actually true. One reason for this could be that this was the way they were taught the target language. Since most of 
the NNS instructors also learned English from NNS instructors, some of them were also exposed to certain amount of 
instruction in their mother tongue, which may have affected their beliefs and perceptions about language teaching. 

Another possibility might be that they feel more confident when they use LI and believe that learners will be able to 
leam the target language better when explained in their mother tongue. Some of the NS instructors have a very 
interesting statement about this issue; they stated that if they were more fluent in Turkish or if they were more confident 
about their Turkish use, they would definitely seek ways of using it more in class. In a study by Arva and Medgyes, one 
of the instructors makes a remarkable expression about the importance of LI; “I can’t explain fully, especially with 
beginners, and it can be frustrating.” while another one admits “It must be wonderful to speak Hungarian and, if 
students have a problem, to explain it in Hungarian” (2000, p. 362). Considering these statements, it can be assumed 
that, speaking learners’ LI more fluently and confidently is a tempting factor for instructors to use it as a teaching 
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strategy since the knowledge of LI means having a common ground for more effective communication and 
comprehension. 

As for the purposes of LI use for instruction, the researcher assumed in the pre-research stage that NNS instructors 
would depend on it most to ‘explain grammar’ and ‘translate vocabulary or sentences’. The observations showed that 
while these two strategies were still among the top practices of the NNS instructors, ‘translating vocabulary or 
sentences’ was surprisingly the most commonly used strategy by NS instructors. Another assumption that the researcher 
had before the research was NS would use learners’ LI mostly for informal and friendly talk with the learners or telling 
jokes to them in order build rapport and break the cultural barriers between them. In Ford’s (2009) study, majority of 
the instructors stated that they consciously used English in class in order to create a positive and friendly classroom 
atmosphere, which will also improve learning opportunities. Although this was also something frequently remarked by 
the NS instructors in the think aloud protocols, they barely used LI for this purpose in their classrooms. As a matter of 
fact, NNS instructors used LI for this purpose considerably more than NS. This might indicate that allowing time for 
informal talk to build rapport with the learners is as a significant issue for the NNS as it is for NS instructors. It can also 
be concluded that NS instructors place higher value on LI for explaining complex grammar and vocabulary items to 
ease comprehension than using it for informal talk. 

When questionnaire results are compared to classroom observations, it is seen that there are strategies NS and NNS 
instructors use more frequently in practice than they think they do; ‘checking understanding’ and ‘eliciting language’. In 
fact, using LI to elicit language was the most popular teaching strategy used by both groups. By considering the 
practices of instructors, it can be possible to suggest that this is something strongly related to checking comprehension. 
It was observed that the instructors started off their lessons using English and they conducted presentation and eliciting 
stages in English. However, when the learners remained unresponsive during these stages, the instructors had the 
impression that what they had been saying so far was not delivered to learners. Therefore, the instructors immediately 
switched to the mother tongue in order to prevent any misunderstanding or incomprehension. Schweer’s (1999, p. 9) 
study also provides significant evidence about the use of LI for the same purpose. One of the teachers in his study 
points out “It is important as you go along to periodically make sure students are understanding. I will ask, “Does 
everyone understand?”, “Who can say what I just said in Spanish?” and I wait until I get an acceptable translation.”. 
These findings may suggest that LI has a confirmatory role which is widely approved by both NS and NNS instructors. 

The greatest discrepancy observed between NS and NNS instructors in the lessons was ‘focusing learners’ attention’. 
Although NS instructors highlighted its significance both in the questionnaire and think aloud protocols, they did not 
use it in the classroom. This might be either because the lesson was really interesting and engaging for the learners or 
because it was too simple for them. This, however, does not mean that the NS instructors did not focus learners’ 
attention at any point during the observed lessons. Rather, they did this by using other techniques such as raising or 
lowering their voices or using their mimes and gestures, which suggests that although NS highly promote the use of LI 
to focus attention, they would rather resort to other techniques than LI to do this. 

The last research question of the study investigated the reflections of NS and NNS instructors and sought what kinds of 
differences the two groups of instructors had about using LI for instructive purposes. The data were obtained through 
think aloud protocols from the instructors whose lessons were observed. The findings of the think aloud protocols 
revealed that both NS and NNS instructors’ reflections on LI use are based on the same beliefs and opinions; and their 
justifications for LI use comply perfectly with these opinions. 

One of the most frequently emphasized points of the think aloud protocols was Li’s efficiency to clear up confusion, 
especially when correcting errors, explaining grammar and teaching vocabulary. The instructors from both groups 
indicated that while explaining grammar and vocabulary, LI is particularly important as it eases the comprehension of 
abstract and difficult concepts, which saves learners from a feeling of frustration they have when they do not 
understand. It can be inferred from these statements that rather than rendering the learners confused and watch them try 
to deal with the language itself, the instructors would rather explain everything to learners simply in a language they can 
understand and then let them deal with the practice and production stages. In a similar manner, Storch and 
Wigglesworth (2003, p. 760) suggest that “ the use of LI allows learners to analyze language and work at a higher level 
than would be possible were they restricted to sole use of their L2.” 

The instructors also implied that at some points, the use of LI can even help better retention and memory if there are 
strong associations made between the two languages while teaching. Yet, the instructors claim these points to be valid 
only if they are teaching lower levels, as the upper levels would have enough language background to be able to deal 
with these difficulties. In a similar fashion, Cook (2001) argues that LI should be used for lower-proficiency students as 
they have very little target language linguistic knowledge. Thus, it can be inferred that LI undertakes an associative role 
between the two languages, which provides learners with an efficient way of comprehending the target language. 

Another point frequently underlined by the instructors was Li’s efficiency in timesaving. The instructors pointed out 
that they generally try to save time while teaching grammar and correcting errors. Instructors from both groups 
indicated that they first do their best to introduce any target language in English in the simplest way possible; preparing 
well-planned lessons supported with lots of visuals and extra materials that can help learners to gain awareness by using 
their background knowledge. However, they also pointed out that in some cases the learners may not be able to get the 
message in spite of all the materials and the effort the instructors have put through. Even when this is the case, they said 
that they would still not resort to LI immediately and they would still try to explain the point from the start once or 
twice. They stated that they switched to LI only if all the previously mentioned stages seem to fail for at least some 
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students because they would no longer want to waste their time in class sticking to one single point, as their daily or 
weekly program is too busy to handle this. The NS instructors who do not have enough proficiency in Turkish, on the 
other hand, indicated that they even asked their NNS partners to go through the introduced language item or they simply 
directed the learners with difficulties to their non-native instructors for a short tutorial. The instructors made similar 
statements for correcting errors and pointed out that in cases when the learners have difficulty in noticing or correcting 
their errors, they try to help them notice by using English first. However, if the learners cannot or if they start to 
produce further errors, they have to intervene in the error correction process with learners’ LI in order to prevent a 
bigger problem and gain them awareness. 

Finally, the most frequently highlighted and supported function of LI use in class for most instructors was ‘focusing 
attention’. The instructors stated that they used this function a lot as it provides them with many benefits such as 
changing the pace of the lesson, eliminating distraction of learners, raising awareness on what is being taught, and 
controlling and disciplining the class without threatening or reprimanding learners. They indicated they used this 
strategy particularly for the purposes of controlling the class and eliminating learner distraction. As a matter of fact, the 
instructors believe that this strategy can also be implemented successfully by using English as well; however they still 
do not believe that it is a good idea and they would still prefer to use Turkish. Their claim is that during the lesson, 
every word uttered in English sounds like white noise after a while and at this point, any instruction, warning or 
reprimand directed at the learners is seemingly futile. In such situation, hearing Turkish brings them out of a trance after 
hearing English for a long time; and English never makes such a strong effect as Turkish does to suddenly alert learners. 
Actually, they pointed out that they would prefer to use any language other than English to eliminate distraction. 

6. Pedagogical Implications 

This study has notable implications to be taken for granted about the use of LI in EFL classrooms. As previously 
discussed, several researchers have highlighted various practical uses and advantages of using the learners’ mother 
tongue in EFL classroom both for learners and for instructors. Most of the previous studies in the literature, however, 
focus either on how the non-native instructors of English use learners’ LI to their learners’ or their own advantage or 
how learners used their LI to learn the target language in the monolingual setting. To fill in this gap, the present study 
was designed to go beyond what is already known and tried to gain a new perspective about other users of learners’ LI 
in this setting; native speakers of English. Therefore, in this study, learners were not involved in data collection process, 
yet non-native instructors of English took part in it in an attempt to investigate the key roles of both groups of 
instructors in EFL classroom setting. The data collected depended mainly on instructors’ perceptions and reflections as 
well as their teaching practices in order to see whether these perceptions and reflections are implemented into their 
actual teaching practices. 

Furthermore, this study has significant implications both for NS and NNS EFL instructors and administrators of 
language programs and institutions as well. First of all, the study presents that not only NNS instructors of English use 
their shared knowledge of LI with the learners but also the NS who speak learners’ LI (regardless of their proficiency 
or fluency) admit that they make use of learners’ LI in various situations and for various purposes. Besides, they claim 
that there are many benefits of LI as a teaching strategy when used judiciously. In this respect, foreign language 
instructors may want to go through their current language teaching approaches, especially if they have adopted a 
‘target-language-only’ approach, and reconsider the cognitive or practical benefits regarding the use of LI in the EFL 
classrooms. Likewise, these insights may also help language program administrators reconsider and change their 
attitudes towards hiring native instructors only. Since this study signifies that many native instructors believe in the 
efficiency and practicality of using learners’ LI in certain circumstances, they tend to use LI in the classroom as their 
non-native colleagues do. As this is the case, it might not be wrong to assume that hiring only native instructors will not 
necessarily mean the total removal of LI from the classroom provided that it is monolingual. 

Regarding the aforementioned points, the findings of this study are significant for the efficiency and preferability of LI 
use in EFL classrooms. Thus, it may serve as a model study for other studies which will aim to support the use of 
mother tongue in second/foreign language classrooms. 

7. Limitations 

The present study has some limitations to be taken into consideration. One of the main limitations in this study is the 
limited number of participants. As the study was conducted only with elementary class instructors who were limited in 
number, the internal validity could have been affected. Besides, the study is based on the data gained from both NS and 
NNS instructors who worked in the same preparatory program, which again means that the sample data could only be 
generalized to this population. This limits the external validity of the results, as they cannot be generalized to different 
contexts. Second, the proficiency level of the NS instructors regarding Turkish language was not assessed or tested. 
Although a correlation was made between the NS instructors’ Turkish proficiency/fluency level and the impact of their 
Turkish level on their teaching practice, their LI proficiency was only gathered from the questionnaire results which 
might have influenced the obtained results. The final limitation of this study is the lack of external researcher. Since the 
researcher herself works in the same institution, the objectivity of the study might be influenced. This can be considered 
as another threat to external validity. 
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8. Recommendations for Further Research 
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This study has a few important recommendations for further research. First of all, a further study could be conducted to 
examine native and non-native instructors’ perceptions on some other uses of Li as a teaching strategy such as teaching 
discourse, managing tasks or discussing cross-cultural issues in the EFL classroom. Second, as this study was conducted 
with instructors teaching elementary level classes, their perceptions and reflections were mainly related to this particular 
group of students. Linked as a further step of this study, another study could be conducted to explore the different 
purposes for which LI can be used in different proficiency level classrooms. Third, as previously stated, none of the 
native participants’ proficiency in learners’ LI in this study was above ‘intermediate’. As some native instructors 
indicated in the think aloud protocols that they would use LI more were they more proficient in it, a further study can 
be conducted with native instructors who are more proficient or fluent in learners’ LI.Another comparative study can be 
conducted about native and non-native EFL instructors’ perceptions about the advantages and/or disadvantages of LI 
use in class with an attempt to find out whether advantages outweigh the disadvantages or vice versa. Finally, a follow 
up study could be carried out with the language learners to find out and compare their perceptions about the advantages 
and/or disadvantages of LI use in class. 

9. Conclusion 

The results of this research study revealed that the use of LI as a teaching strategy has positive implications in the EFL 
classroom. The data collected through the questionnaires, observations and think aloud protocols indicated that, the 
judicious use of LI to teach the target language is welcomed and favored both by native and non-native instructors for 
various purposes such as clarifying TL meaning, checking comprehension, focusing learner attention and building 
rapport with learners. The findings of the study also proved that the perceptions, teaching practices and reflections of 
both native and non-native instructors about the use of LI bear strong similarities with each other. 

To conclude, the aim of the study was to explore the perceptions of native and non-native instructors about the 
effectiveness of LI to teach TL at a private (non-profit, foundation) university language preparatory program in Turkish 
EFL context. For this reason, the study focused on the most commonly used strategies of LI to teach the TL and aimed 
to find out what native and non-native instructors of English did differently from each other in practice and why. With 
the obtained findings, this study suggests that the long-forgotten LI should be re-evaluated as a teaching strategy in the 
EFL classroom for its various benefits for both learners and instructors. 
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